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or when it is said that a person's natural manner or
character is so and so; meaning that it is so when he
does not attempt to control or disguise it. In a still
looser acceptation, a person is said to he naturally,
that which he was until some special cause had acted
upon him, or which it is supposed he would be if some
such cause were withdrawn. Thus a person is said
to be naturally dull, but to have made himself intel-
ligent by study and perseverance; to be naturally
cheerful, but soured by misfortune; naturally ambi-
tious, but kept down by want of opportunity. Finally,
the word natural, applied to feelings or conduct, often
seems to mean no more than that they are such as are-
ordinarily found in human beings; as when it is said
that a person acted, on some particular occasion, as it
was natural to do; or that to be affected in a parti-
cular way by some sight, or sound, or thought, or
incident in life, is perfectly natural.

In all these senses of the term, the quality called na-
tural is very often confessedly a worse quality than the
one contrasted with it; but whenever its being so is
not too obvious to be questioned, the idea seems to be
entertained that by describing it as natural, something
has been said amounting to a considerable presump-
tion in its favour. For my part I can perceive only
one sense in which nature, or naturalness, in a human
being, are really terms of praise; and then the praise
is only negative: namely when used to denote the